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fiixth Annual Report of the Council of the Statistical Society of 
London. Session 1839-40. 

The Council of this Society, in submitting the usual account of their 
proceedings during the past year, feel that they can render to its in- 
terests no more valuable service than by offering at the same time a few 
observations upon the system which it appears to them, after a six 
years' experience of various methods, should guide its labours in their 
present stage. 

These observations are the more requisite, since the diffusion of the 
spirit of statistical investigation in England has been exceedingly rapid 
during this period, while its purposes have often been mistaken. In 
support of the former assertion, we need only appeal to the last evidence 
of its truth in the statistical investigations carried out by the Town 
Council of Leeds, which we have more especially to bring before your 
notice; and in proof of the latter, we may instance the very common 
error that Statistics embrace all the physical sciences to which a " nu- 
merical method" is applicable. Any very accurate definition of the 
subject of our investigations was left unattempted by the founders of 
this Society, until time and labour should have furnished materials that 
would group themselves into classes too distinctly marked to require 
any such formal definition. But public speculation as to the purposes 
of this Society has progressed iaster than the labours for their advance- 
ment. Inquiries are constantly made as to the proposed field of its 
labours, and the mode of pursuing them, to which the original pro- 
spectus of the Society does not afford a full answer ; and indistinct 
ideas give rise to a discouraging impression, which it becomes our duty 
to endeavour at once to remove. 

The first sentence of the prospectus of the Society, issued in 1834, 
which states that the object of its establishment is " to procure, arrange, 
and publish facts calculated to illustrate the condition and prospects of 
society," contains, perhaps, the best definition of Statistics which has 
yet been attempted ; and, if it be imperfect, its imperfection assuredly 
consists in its being, not too narrow, but too comprehensive. Statistics, 
as thus defined, and as a branch of study worthy of our efforts, are 
assuredly not the mere " method" of stating the observations and ex- 
periments of the physical or other sciences, as seems, in some instances, 
to have been supposed. Such was not the duty assigned to this 
Society by its founders ; — it was not to perfect the mere art of " tabu- 
lating," that it was embodied; — it was not to make us hewers and 
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drawers to those engaged on any edifice of physical science ; — but it was 
that we should ourselves be the architects of a science or of sciences, the 
perfecters of some definite branch or branches of knowledge, which 
should do honour to ourselves and our country, and at the same time to 
the distinguished men who summoned us to the labour; — the elabora- 
tors, in fine, of truths which we feel to be necessary to our happiness, 
but which are yet wholly hidden from us, or but partially revealed. 

Statistics, by their very name, are defined to be the observations neces- 
sary to the" social or moral sciences, to the sciences of the statist, to whom 
the statesman and the legislator must resort for the principles on which to 
legislate and govern. These sciences are equally distinct from thejiurely 
physical, the purely mathematical, and the purely metaphysical, though 
the mathematical must lend aid to their pursuit. 

Although the faculties and passions of men may be universally the 
same in kind, yet the means granted by nature for their exercise and 
developement present every variety ; therefore to estimate the condition 
of any people, and duly appreciate its causes, with the means of its 
modification, the " physical geography" of the country which they 
occupy forms the first indispensable body of information. It is this 
which determines the locality that man chooses for his habitation, and 
v/hich imprints the first great characteristics of his condition. But the 
collecting this class of facts by no means trenches on any branch of 
physical science. The Statist does not undertake to pursue geology, or 
meteorology, or geography, or botany, or zoology, as separate and com- 
plete sciences ; but selects from the facts which these elucidate, such as 
may bear on the welfare of the human race in our present state of 
knowledge ; in fine, he contemplates only those facts known to science 
which are also cognizable by art. For his is the science of the arts of 
civil life ; and it is only in so far as these may be influenced by the 
physical geography of a country that he undertakes its examination. 

This first branch of investigation comprises, therefore, — geographical 
position ; — extent ; — nature of surface and hydrography ; — geological 
structure; — soils; — climate; — and (if the country be "new," or ill- 
reclaimed, and its description be made with a view to colonisation) the 
most remarkable features of its botany and zoology, ■i>hich, in an " old" 
country, are comprised within the bounds of property, and the field of 
industry. To this class of facts belongs also a notice of those peculi- 
arities in the physical character of the races of men inhabiting a 
country, which are active agents in determining their relative condition. 
Likewise a description of the " boundaries" of human institution, which 
separate one state or district from another, subdivide it for public pur- 
poses, and a knowledge of which is essential to the due arrangement of 
every succeeding series of facts. Since also there can be no arts of civil 
life without a previous recognition of rights of property in natural re- 
sources, and the products to be obtained from them, it will be here 
necessary to describe the existing common " rights oF possession," 
claimed by the citizens of each state or district ; by which means we 
shall be made acquainted with the appropriation of the physical endow- 
ments of the country, and the basis on which the whole superstructure 
of its civilisation is raised. 
The Statist next desires to understand the character of the productive 
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industry of a nation (or of whatever more limited society he may he in- 
vestigating), in developing its resources, and in distrihuting the com- 
modities produced. He requires to understand its industrial processes, 
and its whole theory of " production," — by which term this branch 
of statistics may well be described. He inquires concerning its agri- 
cultural and rural economy ; — the occupation of land; its tillage, crops, 
pastures, gardens and orchards, woods and wastes, stock, manures, im- 
plements, systems of culture, and amount of produce ; — its fisheries, 
whether maritime or inland ; — its mines and quarries ; — its manufactures 
and handicrafts directed to producing food, clothing, habitations, and 
every other class of physical conveniences and luxuries ; — its commerce, 
both internal and external, and its retail trades ; — its scales of weights 
and measures; — its systems of currency, banking, insurance, and 
transit, by post, &c. ; — its harbours, docks, canals and roads. 

It is very common to proceed immediately from contemplating the 
" production'' of wealth (or commodities) to regard its " consumption ;" 
but society has other functions to exercise besides these, or its " pro- 
duction" would be very insignificant, and its " consumption" very in- 
secure. Until these are examined, in fact, no just view of the distribu- 
tion and consumption of wealth can be arrived at. 

The class of facts, therefore, which will next demand the attention of 
the Statist will be those illustrating the amount and diffusion of the ex- 
isting knowledge of religion, science, and letters, which might well have 
demanded his attention in precedence of the arts of production, since 
they ultimately determine the use actually made of physical resources. 
But art, in all the earlier stages of society, takes its own empirical 
course ; and existing knowledge, and the institutions for its cultivation, 
owe so much to this previous empirical progress, that it will be found 
more perspicuous to give the industrial arts the precedence. Any 
arrangement of human affairs into great classes for the purposes of 
science can, indeed, be only one of convenience ; for coincident in 
time and place they must necessarily be, since no civil society can sub- 
sist without every one of them. 

In the field now contemplated — that of " instruction " — the Statist 
desires to know the means which are being adopted for the cultivation 
of the intellect, for its enrichment, and for its guidance, by feeling, 
habit, and principle. He will therefore inquire as to the various forms 
of religious belief; — the organisation of established religious institutions ; 
— that of the several sects;— the number, constitution, &c., of univer- 
sities and colleges ; — of institutions for the cultivation of science, 
literature, and the fine arts ; — the state of these ; — publications ; — 
exhibitions of works of art ; — endowed, subscription, and private schools ; 
— and domestic tuition. Such are the leading heads for collecting facts 
in this field ; in which, again, the investigations of the Statist do not 
enter into the science of theology, nor into the physical, or mathematical, 
or metaphysical sciences, nor into that of philology ; but merely con- 
template the facts of the cultivation of such sciences, and the results, 
whether in the discovery or the diffusion of truth. It is, in fine, upon 
the state of religion, science, and letters, and not upon principles of 
religion, science, and letters, considered by themselves, that the Statist 
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requires information ; he himself being supposed already to possess their 
canons. 

He will next examine into the " protection" obtained by individuals 
in the society, and by the whole society against the strength of others. 
He will collect the facts throwing light upon the nature of the constitu- 
tion; — the sovereign authority; — the legislative chambers; — political 
franchises; — legislative processes; — administrative departments ; — 
revenue and finance ; — judicial institutions ; — ^magistracy and police ; — 
municipal institutions ; — private feuds and combat ; — domestic subor- 
dination ; — punishments ; — gaols and criminals ; — diplomacy and diplo- 
matic services ; — war and war establishments. 

He will then find that there remains undescribed one vast clas^ of 
facts constantly contemplated by the functions of society already noticed, 
— those of " consumption and enjoyment." They will exhibit the actual 
condition of the whole, and of each class of the population, as resulting 
from the preceding data. He will obtain information as to the total 
number of the population, and its distribution in classes ; the total amount 
of wealth produced ; its distribution among these several classes, in rents, 
profits, wages, fees, and taxes ; and the various classes of appropriation 
into which those are subdivided. This will be found hy far the most dif- 
ficult branch of statistical investigation, since the greater portion of the 
facts are locked up in private affairs. The objects of expenditure can, 
however, be ascertained, and evidence as to the prevailing condition of 
any body of people may be obtained with the fullest accuracy by the classi- 
fication and averaging of numerous cases, and of the phenomena which 
they present, as the Council have endeavoured to exhibit in the investi- 
gations made into the condition of the poorer classes in Westminster, 
the report upon which will immediately be laid before the Society. The 
numerous circumstances dependent on the aggregation or dispersion of 
a population, and its movements and health, as testified by vital and 
medical statistics, — or those of life and disease, with the influences 
predisposing to disease, — equally belong to this great class of facts. 
Habitations, food, clothing, cleanliness and economy, or their neglect ; 
amusements, all the objects having a direct effect upon health and 
enjoyment, will properly be elucidated in this section. Also institu- 
tions equalising expenditure, and securing ultimate comfort, as savings' 
banks and friendly societies. Charitable institutions of every descrip- 
tion belong to it j together with the statistics of pauperism and pauper 
relief, of emigration, and of private charity, so far as it is accessible to 
observation. 

The whole field of our labours appears thus to be divisible into the 
following chief sections : — 

I. The Statistics of Physical Geography, Division, and Appropria- 
tion ; or geographical and proprietary statistics. 

II. The Statistics of Production ; or agricultural, mining, fishing, 
manufacturing, and commercial statistics. 

III. The Statistics of Instruction ; or ecclesiastical, scientific, literary, 
and academical statistics. 

IV. The Statistics of Protection ,• or constitutional, legal, judicial, 
anil criminal statistics. 
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V. The Statistics of Consumption and Enjoyment; or of population, 
distribution, consumption, diversions, life, health, and public and pri- 
vate charity. 

This division of the field of statistical observation is made, it will 
readily be perceived, according to the great purposes of mankind in 
society ; and hence arises its chief value in affording a system of classi- 
fication equally available for the most savage or the most civilised com- 
munity, in any age or country, so as to present precisely the same 
sections of each, if the data be accessible. Another series of sections 
may be presented by a second classification, arising from each of these 
purposes being variously pursued, either privately, intersocially (or in 
civil intercourse), or publicly, that is, by the political organisation of a 
whole community to one or more especial purposes. This double 
classification is useful, not only for the perspicuity which it will give to 
our observations, but for the facility which it affords for at once selecting 
for immediate pursuit the branches of statistics which illustrate parti- 
cular portions of moral or social science, without doubt or confusion, 
leavi'ng for future and more favourable opportunities such as now pre- 
sent serious or insurmountable difficulties, without relaxing our eflorts 
in the prosecution of the former. — 

I. The Statistics of Appropriation, it divides into those, — 
1st. Of private tenures and private property ; 

2d. Of voluntary association to hold property in common use, or 
to the common benefit ; and, 

3d. Of public property, or property held by the state, or the poli- 
tical organisation of any whole community, to the common use 
and advantage, against all claimants, internal or external. 

II. The Statistics oi Production, it divides into those, — 

1st. Of " technography," or the arts of material production as 
privately pursue^, including private policy in the management 
of land and capital, and every class of services directed to supply 
physical wants and comforts ; 

2d. Of industrial co-operation and exchanges, being the whole of 
the field contemplated by political economy, excepting the con- 
sumption of wealth ; and, 

3d. Of public works, and of the influences of government upon 
industry and commerce. 

III. The Statistics of Instructicm, it divides into those, — 

1st. Of pHvate or domestic instruction, and self-instruction; 

2d. Of instruction by common competition, and by voluntary 
associations ; and, 

3d. Of public instruction by endowments, and by applying a poli- 
tical organisation to the cultivation and diifusion of religion, 
science, or letters. 

IV. The Statistics of Protection, it divides into those, — 
1st. Of domestic organisation and discipline ; 

2d. Of the moral relationships of neighbourhood ; of voluntary 
association for mutual protection or for arbitration ; and of the 
remaining portions of the iex talionis to be found in every 
society ; and, 

3d. Of political constitutions ; of judicial, correctional, and police 
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establishments and criminal laws ; and of diplomatic services, 
war establishments, and the customs of war. 
V. The Statistics of Consumption and Enjoyment, it divides into 
those, — 

] St. Of domestic economy and manners, and private charity ; 

2d. Of social intercourse, combined amusements, mutual assurance, 

and voluntary association for charitable purposes ; and, 
3d. Of public amusements, or public supplies of commodities pro- 
vided by political authorities ; of public hospitals ; and of public 
charity as organised by poor laws, &c. 
These constitute fifteen well-defined sub-divisions of Statistics, univer- 
sally available for purposes of comparison, and susceptible of the 
minutest sub-division, according to the multifarious detail of the affairs 
of life. The groups of facts collected in each may either form an his- 
torical series relating to one or more communities, or be the result of 
simultaneous observation in a number of communities, or in different 
portions of the same community. 

All the departments of Statistics above described may be cultivated to 
the developement of as many branches of moral science. By this cul- 
tivation only can we arrive at a knowledge of the physiology of societies, 
and comprehend the paroxysms of disease which they sometimes ex- 
hibit in a state of violence, or the exhilaration of health, which displays 
itself in a state of peace. Empirical treatment of symptoms, without 
this knowledge, must be as vain in its effects upon the body politic as 
upon the human frame; for it has no guide but " opinions," under 
which name may be couched the wildest or the most rational notions, 
the truth or fallacy of which is as yet equally unsusceptible of proof 
from scientific data. 

It will readily be granted, therefore, to have been on sufficient grounds 
that the first prospectus of the Society announced its intention carefully 
to exclude all "opinions" from its publications; not, assuredly, with 
the view of discouraging the proper use of & priori reasoning or of 
hypothesis, which is essential to the profitable cultivation of almost 
every science, but for the purpose of devoting its publications to facts, 
and not to systems. Hypothesis and conjecture are necessary to indi- 
viduals in their pursuit of any investigation ; but it is observation and 
experiment which decide their truth and fullness, or demonstrate their 
fallacy and insufficiency ; and it is the results of such observation and 
experiment which it is the main purpose of scientific association to call 
forth and register. The value of hypothesis and conjecture is to point 
out the direction in which observation will most probably be fertile in 
discovering truth, demonstrating error, or striking out new paths of 
investigation; and it is the results of observation, thus guided, that 
present us with those " facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society," which it is the purpose of this Society to " collect, 
arrange, and publish." The facts must have been sought on some 
theory, of which they may prove the fallacy or the truth. Labourers in 
the field of science must, like all other labourers, have a prospect of 
reward ; and this reward is the advancement of some definite branch of 
human knowledge and power. Scientific societies, however, possess no 
theories in their corporate capacity. They do not vote upon systems. 
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and decide the truth by majorities, but simply open the way for its 
demonstration by facts. 

Experiment, in some branches of the moral sciences, is impracticable ; 
but well-directed observation, aided by analysis, would, if pursued with 
vigour and judgment, lead rapidly to the elaboration of important truths. 
By analysis in moral investigations is meant that minute classification 
of actions and their results, vvhich presents each group for separate con- 
templation, to the end that their relative force and amount may be accu- 
rately estimated. It is true that the relations of each group are exceed- 
ingly intimate ; but not perhaps more so than the relation between the 
phenomena contemplated by various branches of physical science, which 
it is yet necessary to form into distinct groups, for the purposes of inves- 
tigation. Without this process of analysis there can be no certainty as 
to the causes of any moral phenomenon ; and daily experience presents 
instances of the most contradictory causes being assigned for the same 
phenomenon, because there exist no means by which to prove the 
truth or falsehood of any one assertion. 

For observing the direction and results of all the actions of private 
life and social intercourse, abvmdant opportunities are presented by 
men's own affairs, by those of their neighbours and countrymen, and by 
those of the inhabitants of every other state ; intelligence, integrity, and 
a due classification being alone requisite to render comparison and induc- 
tion the means of demonstrating their true principles, and the relative 
advancement of societies in the knowledge and observance of them. So 
numerous, in fact, are the subjects of observation, that, though any indi- 
vidual case may not suffice to demonstrate the tendency of specific acts, 
where other acts may have concurred to produce any given effect, yet a 
recurrence of the like efi'ect, where the conduct investigated had place, 
would, with a sufficient average of instances, afford the demonstration 
required. It is, perhaps, only the political actions of mankind which 
do not, at any given moment, present a sufficient variety of systems for 
comparison ; although these, in every stage of human developement, 
from the first association of savage tribes, to the highest refinement of 
civil polity, afford materials which we might call inexhaustible, if we 
make our estimate from the use which has ever yet been made of them. 
They form at the present moment a living history, a wide contemplation 
of which would redeern the mind from narrow prejudices, perhaps as 
much as the study of the past history of our own and neighbouring 
countries, which can present, in its whole extent, few phenomena not 
strictly analogous to those v?hich may be found at the present day in the 
various stages of existing civilisation, and may be studied by statistical 
observations in all the completeness of life, in lieu of the imperfect 
records of the past. 

It is in the facility of analysis, to those who possess the talent, culti- 
vation, and integrity to pursue it, that the field of moral science presents 
advantages for study scarcely enjoyed by some of the physical sciences, 
even those in which experiment can be introduced. And though to 
make such analysis may require more than ordinary powers, yet the 
mere labour of observation may often be entrusted to hands of far less 
skill, whose efforts are not the less meritorious, because their province 
is not the highest. The greatest danger of error will be in the former 
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process, not in the latter; and yet it is by this analytical method alone, 
that there is any hope of detecting moral influences before unnoticed ; 
of subdividing the labour so as to accomplish a thorough investigation 
into each class of moral phenomena separately; and of assuring the 
inquirer that he knows not a part only, but the whole of their laws. 

Although governments have almost exclusively the means of making 
extensive series of observations in the field of statistics, yet individual 
exertions, marshalled and directed by voluntary association, can accom- 
plish much; and in the invention and proving of methods of investiga- 
tion statistical societies will often bring fortli plans of which govern- 
ments muy avail themselves with advantage; as, for instance, those on 
which the investigations of the Manchester and London societies have 
been conducted into the condition and instruction of the labouring 
classes. Besides thus pointing out the best modes of investigation, 
societies, as such, can do little for original observation. They can, in 
fact, do little more than suggest modes which may be adopted by 
governments on the one hand and by public spirited individuals on the 
other. Under the observation of thousands of the latter occur series of 
facts of the highest interest to the moral sciences, which those who even 
possess some leisure do not make public, either through ignorance of 
their value, or through doubt as to finding an available theatre for their 
exhibition. 

The observations collected by governments are sometimes made on 
an immediate political emergency, and sometimes, as in the case of cen- 
suses of the population, with a view to scientific as well as to imme- 
diately practical ends ; but commonly without a system contemplating 
the express purposes of the man of science ; and they are, therefore, 
rough and unhewn to his hands. Still public documents form the most 
valuable masses of available original data, and the arranging, con- 
densing, and publishing of such was judiciously proposed to the Society, 
in its first prospectus, as a task of equal utility with the collecting of 
new information. 

It is also among the leading objects of association for scientific pur- 
poses to provide a store of existing information on the subjects under 
examination, and to be a centre of intelligence and encouragement for 
the exertions of individuals, so that labour may not be wasted in provinces 
already explored, nor opportunities of advancing science be neglected 
through apathy. Perhaps its greatest value is shown in providmg an 
arena for the efforts of individuals, in which the meritorious will 
receive the rewards most gratifying to the generosity of mind which 
prompted their exertion. The Statistical Society presents no excep- 
tion to these principles : it is upon the exertions of individuals that its 
utility and prosperity mainly depend ; and it is to direct and encourage 
these, by removing doubts and diflSculties, that the Council has now ex- 
tended its remarks beyond the limits of a merely formal report. It 
remains only, in pursuance of this design, to suggest a few direc- 
tions for the individual cultivation of Statistics in connexion with the 
Society. 

The Committees into which the Council divided itself, on the first 
formation of the Society, accomplished but little, through attempting too 
much. They regarded it as their duty to advance the several branches 
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of Statistics which they respectively undertook, although the actual con- 
dition of those branches was not yet ascertained ; and they necessarily 
abandoned a labour, which, even had this preliminary process been 
gone through, they could never have accomplished as Committees. For 
the future the Council would avoid the chance of such failure by advis- 
ing new Committees, into which it is hoped many fellows of the Society 
will resolve themselves, to be guided, as sections of it, by the same prin- 
ciples which animate it as a whole; in other words, that they should 
confine their first steps to ascertaining the existing state of the several 
branches of Statistics which they undertake, and subsequently regard 
themselves rather as a centre for the exertions of their individual mem- 
bers, each in the field to which his peculiar opportunities and tastes 
may direct him, than as a corporation for the joint collection and reduc- 
tion of new data, in which their operations must be both expensive and 
inefficient, except in contriving a model of system. The Council are so 
fully assured that mvich may be thus accomplished in clearing the way 
for new observations, by governments and by individuals, in their 
respective spheres, that they propose giving the utmost prudent exten- 
sion to the purchase of such books as may be desired by these Com- 
mittees, which, gradually accumulating under this system of selection, — 
the best which could be devised, had the committees no other purpose, — 
will form ultimately a library of circulation and reference embracing the 
whole field of statistical observation and moral science, and presenting 
a monument, the erection of which would of itself deserve the most 
zealous exertions. The Council, indeed, feel convinced that it would he 
a false economy to refrain from purchasing books of standard value for 
such a library ; and take this opportunity of reminding the fellows that 
a book is kept on the table of the Society's meeting-room, in which 
every fellow is invited to note whatever publications he thinks would 
form valuable additions to it, that the Council may choose for purchase 
all the more valuable that shall be within their means. 

That the labours of the Committees, more or less extensive as they 
may be, should, although they prove nothing but the existence of diffi- 
culties, be in no case lost to the Society, whose rooms and appliances 
will be placed at their disposal, it should be made a condition of their 
appointment that the chairman of each be morally responsible to the 
Society for a report of its proceedings, on the close of its labours, and 
also for a report upon the course of them at the end of every yearly 
session when those labours shall not be completed. These reports will 
exhibit to the Society the existing state of every branch of Statistics 
which the Committees may severally undertake to examine, and the 
steps next to be taken for its advancement ; the preparation of them 
carrying its own reward in the self-instruction of the members of the 
committee, facilitated and encouraged by the Society. Such instruction 
will show them precisely the applicability of new information, of which 
they may possess the command, aiid equally awaken their own desire to 
reduce it to scientific form, and direct the attention of the Society to its 
value. Committees of this nature may advantageously be permitted to 
expend very small sums in special investigations, with the sanction of 
the Council ; and, above all, the papers of each must be preserved with 
system and care, since they will often contain information, which, 
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though insufficient to deserve the express attention of the Society at 
large, 'will be of value to subsequent inquirers in the same path. 

No scientific Society, in its corporate capacity, can do more. All 
sciences depend for their advancement upon that individual ardour in 
the search for truth, and delight in communicating its discovery, which, 
in each succeeding age, expand the realms of human knowledge and 
power. Association opens a career for exertion, but the victory over 
darkness and error must be achieved by individuals under these influ- 
ences. From time to time, the Council of this Society may, as now, 
survey the field, and point out the best methods of action ; but it must 
ever rely upon individual exertions for success. All or any of the va- 
rious subdivisions of Statistics may be at once taken up by a greater or 
a smaller number of fellows; and any which it may be deemed advi- 
sable for the present to postpone, may remain until a more fitting period, 
without our exertions in the others being discouraged or relaxed ; an 
advantage derivable from the previous classification of statistical inves- 
tigations, which is in itself sufficient to recommend it to your careful 
consideration. 

The Council will now turn to the principal transactions of the Society 
during the past year. 

Their experience during this period has confirmed their opinion that 
the periodical publication of a journal emanating from the Society has 
been appreciated by the public, and has proved beneficial to the Society. 
It has much extended a knowledge of the operations of the Society 
abroad, and has increased the interest in its progress felt by a large 
number of members residing in the country. The Council have had 
occasion to know that the information contained in the Society's Journal 
has been frequently used in discussions in Parliament and on various 
public occasions, and that it is steadily advancing in popular opinion. 

The contract with Messrs. Knight and Co., for its printing and pub- 
lication, having expired during the past year, and those gentlemen 
having declined to renew it, the Council became charged with the 
duty of providing for its continuance. Upon a full and attentive con- 
sideration of the various means by which it might be carried on, and 
profiting by the experience acquired during the first year of its exist- 
ence, it was determined, with the double view of diminishing the ex- 
pense to the Society, and of affording more time for the preparation and 
selection of papers, to make it a quarterly instead of a monthly publica- 
tion ; each number containing half the quantity of matter formerly con- 
tained in three monthly numbers. Messrs. Clowes have undertaken to 
contract for the printing at a moderate rate, and the general conducting 
and superintendence of the publication remain in the same hands as 
previously. Under this arrangement, a saving of 50/. a-year will accrue 
to the Society, as the expense, after deducting the amount of copies 
sold to the public, calculated upon the sale of the first two quarterly 
parts, is not expected to exceed 250/. a-year. 

The growing interest evinced by the legislature and by the public in 
the condition of the working classes, and the importance of obtaining 
correct information upon this difficult subject, induced the Council to 
devote a large sum during the past year to carry out an investigation of 
this nature in two large parishes in Westminster, the schools of which 
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had been previously examined by a Committee of the Society. The 
results of this inquiry, which has been extended over a population of 
16,176 persons, embracing 5,366 families of the working classes, and 
occupied two agents for the space of more than nine months, are 
now ready to be laid before the Society. It was in the hope of affording 
exact data to those active and benevolent members of the Legislature 
who are engaged in endeavours to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
ing classes, that the Council have been led to go beyond the bounds of 
their annual income ; a course, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
they would not consider it expedient to adopt. 

In the last annual rejwrt it was stated that the inquiry then in pro- 
gress into the schools of Finsbury was nearly completed. It was sub- 
sequently found that a section of that borough had not been examined, 
and before the investigation was finished, the agent charged with the 
task was taken ill, and prevented for a considerable time from prosecu- 
ting his labours. It has subsequently become necessary to take the 
business out of his hands, and the Council have yet to find a person in 
whom they can place confidence to complete the inquiry. Nevertheless, 
they have every reason to believe that, in the course of the spring, a re- 
port, containing the results of this, their fourth, inquiry into the state 
of schools in London will be laid before the Society. 

The Committee appointed to consider the mode of making the next 
Census of the population, and the nature of the information which it 
will be desirable and practicable to collect on that occasion, has de- 
voted much attention to the subject, and is prepared with a report, 
which will appear in the forthcoming number of the Journal.* 

The Council have already had occasion to notice the valuable report 
made by the Town Council of Leeds upon the social and physical condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of that place, which they reprinted in the Journal 
of the Society, and of which, in compliance with a suggestion made at 
an ordinary meeting of the Society, they have sent a copy to each of the 
principal corporate towns in Great Britain. It is too soon for any re- 
sult from this measure to have become manifest ; but they have already 
reason to hope that it will be the means of inciting other municipal 
bodies to institute similar inquiries. 

From the auditors' sheet of receipts and expenditure during the past 
year, which is laid upon the table, it will be seen that the balance in 
hand at the close of the year was b9l. 15y. 5jd. The outstanding lia- 
bilities of the Society, however, exceeded the sum due to the Society by 
141. I9s. lOd. ; the amount of stock held by the Society remaining 
the same as at the date of the last report. This excess has been occa- 
sioned by the large sum which the Council deemed it desirable to ex- 
pend upon the Committees, amounting to 2.35/., but which expenditure 
it will not be necessary to continue during the present year. 

Five foreign members have been elected during the past year, viz., 
M. Gioja of Naples, M. Mallet of Geneva, M. Ducpetiaux of Brussels, 
M. Meidinger of Frankfort, and M. Villermfe of Paris. Mr. John 
Capper of Ceylon has been appointed a corresponding member of the 
Society. The total number of Fellows at the present date is 416, 
exclusive of 23 foreign members, and 9 corresponding members. 

* See p. 72. 
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A review of the progress of statistical inquiry during the past year is 
very satisfactory. "Who would have imagined ten years ago that any 
municipal authorities would have undertaken the task of thoroughly in- 
vestigating the condition of the population over whom they were placed, 
or that, if they had ventured upon such a step, popular opinion would 
have enabled them to complete it, and to make public the results ? It 
is also gratifying to find that those, in whose hands lies the greatest 
power for introducing practical ameliorations in the social condition of 
the people, are giving increased attention to the subject. The motions of 
the Bishop of London and the Marquis of Westminster in the House of 
Lords, and of Mr. Slaney in the House of Commons, for inquiring into 
the circumstances affecting the health and comfort of the working 
classes, bear evidence to the increasing desire for exact information 
upon the condition of these classes, and to the sympathy in their wel- 
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fare entertained by the more wealthy section of their countrymen. The 
reports of the Hand-Loom Inquiry Commission, and those of the Poor 
Law Commission, as to the sanatory condition of the working classes in 
large towns, throw important light upon this subject. Nor must tlie 
valuable Report of the Registrar- General of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, whose labours are about to create a new era in the branch of 
vital statistics, and the improved Bills of Mortality for London, be here 
overlooked. 

These, and other minor, but collectively important, evidences of the 
progress of statistical inquiry in England, must afford great gratification 
to its friends and cultivators ; and the Council deem that the Society 
may, witliout arrogance, claim some credit for promoting and invigora- 
ting the spirit in which this progress has taken its rise. 
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